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THE LAY OF THBYM, OK THE FETCHING OF 

THOE'S HAMMEE. 

Translated by George T. Flom. 

(Eeprint from the Journal of American* Folk-Lore, Vol. XX.) 

Is this new rendering of the Hammersheimt the first-fruit of 
a proposed translation of the entire body of Eddie poetry? In 
that case it augurs well for the whole. English readers stand in 
sore need of a version which, while fulfilling modern require- 
ments, will do ample justice to the treasured poetic lore of their 
brethren beyond the Norway foam as this translation promises 
to do. 

To be sure, the Thrymskvida is an alluring task for the trans- 
lator, thanks to its unusually clear text and incomparable ballad- 
manner. Yet one needs but to read a few stanzas to perceive 
that the combination of stylistic training and technical knowl- 
edge is present, for once. It is especially his evident acquaint- 
ance with English ballads which enables Flom to reproduce the 
rough-hewn masculinity of the original in a most telling manner, 
making his version superior by far to Thorpe's, whose forte 
certainly was not the 'inevitable' word. The comparison of a 
few stanzas will bring that out in all clearness : 



Thorpe 16,4— .18. 
Let us clothe Thoi 
with bridal raiment, 
let him have the famed 
Brisinga necklace. 



Flom 14,4—16. 
Bind we Thor in 
Bridal linen, 
Let him bear the 
Brising necklace. 



17) 



Let by his side 
keys jangle, 
and woman's weeds 
fall round his knees, 
but on his breast 
place precious stones, 
and a neat coif 
set on his head. 



15) 



Hang down from his 
waist 

The dangling keys, 

And female dress let 

Fall round his knees. 

We'll place on his bosom 

Precious stones, 

And a handsome top- 
knot 

Tie o'er his head. 



18) 



Then said Thor, 

the mighty As : 

Me the Aesir will 

call womanish 

if I let myself be clad 

in bridal raiment. 



16) 



Then up spake 
Great Thor the mighty : 
Well might the gods 
Womanish call me 
If I let me bind 
In bridal linen ! 
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I would venture to suggest that — in a contemplated transla- 
tion of all poems — difficult names, such as Njord and Mjolnir be 
anglicised as much as possible ; that words unknown in English, 
such as said, be avoided altogether; also, that explanatory notes 
be more generously added, for the sake of the general reader. 
The note on the famous lines so finely rendered 
The mountains crashed, 
The earth was aflame, 
As Odin's son 
Drove to Giant-home 
would seem superfluous. This is by no means, as Flom opines, 
"a strange inconsistency of the poet, since Thor is not now in 
possession of his hammer, and therefore cannot wield the 
thunderbolt or hurl the flash of lightning:" Thor's rumbling 
car and his yoke of fire-snorting goats produced thunder and 
flame as well. Cf. Swedish dska 'thunder' (< as-aka) lit. 
'driving of the god,' and toralca. (Cf. Mogk in Paul's Grundriss 2 
iii p. 357). 

Lee M. Hollander. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



THE ENGLISH DEAMATIC CENSOESHIP. 

The recent attack upon the censorship of the English drama 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. John Galsworthy, and others of 
smaller note lends an immediate as well as a scholarly interest 
to Miss Gildersleeve's book. 1 Not that it is in need of any ex- 
traneous claim to attention. It stands by its own merits as a 
truly craftsmanlike piece of work — a model thesis — planned and 
executed as such an undertaking ought to be, not merely with 
grasp of the whole subject and accuracy in detail, but with skill 
in presentation and individual incisiveness of style. The struggle 
between the players and the Puritans with the City Fathers at 
their head is set forth clearly and dispassionately in its various 
phases, with due recognition of the fact that there were two 
sides to the dispute. The final paragraph of the book may be 
quoted as an example of the writer's judicious lucidity of thought 
and expression: 

"It is customary in histories of the drama and the stage to 
express some judgment, generally severe, upon the Puritan sup- 
pression of the theaters. But fair decisions on such actions in 
the past are not easy. According to their own standards, the 

1 Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama. By Virginia 
Croeheron Gildersleeve, Ph. D. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1908. Price, $1.25. 



